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Professional Ho¥erfisements 


These will be received up to Thursday morning. 
Five lines or under 2/6; or two insertions 4/-; for 
ree 


th 
Each line above five—first nsertion 6d; after first 3d. 

Average—seven words in a line. 

These Advertisements will not be inserted 
unless prepaid, and if replies are to be received at this 
office an extra ninepence must be included. 


Ministry of Munitions. 
By direction of the Disposal Board 
(Medicul Stores Section). 


VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 
Available for supply to Officers of the R.A.V.C. 


Arrangements have been made enabling serving 
officers of the R.A.V.C. and those demobilised to pur- 
chase VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS AND APPLIANCES 
which may be from time to time surplus to Army re- 
quirements. 

The cost of new instruments and appliances has been 
fixed at 10 per cent., and that for used instruments and 
appliances at 33} per cent., under the prices laid down 
in the “ Priced list of Veterinary Stores, 1917.” Intend- 
ing purchasers in —— application should clearly and 
accurately state their full requirements, which should be 
limited to such articles as they may need for their own 
personal use. 

Applications for lists of veterinary instruments and 
appliances should be made to the Officer in Charge, 
Army Veterinary Stores, Woolwich, where stecks are 
held for inspection. 

This arrangement will end on the 31st August, 1920. 


Western Counties’ V.M.A. 


A — meeting will be held at “ Penwellyn,” St. 

olumb, Cornwall, on Wednesday, August 25th by 
kind invitation of the President, F. T. Harvey, Esq, 
F.R.C.V.8. Agenda—General Business ; Morbid Speci- 
mens ; New National Edinburgh Meeting ; Discussion 
introduced by the President ; The Auroscope; The 
Stomach Tube: Demonstrations on the Horse. All 
Veterinary Surgeons cordially invited, accompanied by 
a lady where possible. Luncheon 1 p.m. Meeting 
2.30 p.m. promptly. 


Honiton. W. P. StaBLerortu, Hon. Sec. 


ANTED a partner with a view to ultimate 

succession, in a very old established practice in the 
North of England. Easy terms to a suitable gentleman. 
Address, 2083 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3 
MEGCW:S. (35) colonial and military experience 

wishes locum or assistantship in sound practice 
Interview. Address, 2085 V.R. 20 Fulham Road, 
London, 8. W. 3 


M&<¢.V: (28) open for engagement as assistant or 
locum. First class references; experienced in 
town and country ; drive car. Address, 2087 V.R. 20 
Fulham Road, London, 8.W 3 


Mallein and Tuberculin 


M EMBERS of the Profession may obtain Mallein 
and Tuberculin on application to the Principal 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W.1., on 
the following terms: In bottles 6d. per dose ; minimum 
quantity supplied, two doses, In hermetically sealed 
tubes containing one dose each (specially suitable for 
use abroad), 1s. per dose. Concentrated (for the ophthal- 
mic test), in sealed tubes, 9d. per dose. 


MEGS. (1906) now disengaged, experienced town 

and country, desires situation as assistant. 
Excellent references. State terms to 2086 V.R., 20 
Fulham Road, London 8.W.3 


MEV. thoroughly experienced all branches, 

desires position as manager, locum, or assistant ; 

town, country, or stud. Address, 2081 V R., 20 Fulham 

Road, London, 8S. W. 3 

M R.C.V.S. requires post as locum or assistant : good 
references. State terms to 2089 V.R., 20 Fulham 

Road London, S.W.3 


S Locum or Assistant. Thoroughly practical man 
desires post at once. Age 34. 15 years constant 
ractice in town and country. Highly recommended. 
Well up at parturition and castration standing ; good 
motorist. ‘so istered. Address, 2082 V.R., 20 Ful- 
ham Road, London, 8.W. 3 


LASS D Student uires situation as locum or 
™ assistant during month of September ; has previous- 
ly held similar positions: recent references. Address, 
2088 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W.3 


FOR Disposal. Small country practice in Kent, held 
many years by vendor, nov retiring, Total returns 
including forge are about £1000 a year and there is 
scope for material increase. House with good garden, 
paddock, &c. Rent small. To effect an immediate sale 
a very moderate premium will be accepted. Apply 
Peacock & Hadley, Veterinary Transfer Agents, 19 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Locum Tenens. M.R.C.V.S. (London 1907) experi- 
enced all classes of practice, is open for engagement 


any period next three months. Excellent references. 
2078 V.R., 20 Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 
OR Disposal, high-class practice returning about 


F £1000 a year with appointments, in fine residential 
town in hunting district. Capital required between 
£4000 and £5000, as the premises, which are excellent, 
must be bought outright. Address, 2307 V.R., 20 
Fulham Road, London, 8.W. 3. 


Back Numbers. 


‘THE Publishers will pay 6d. or credit two numbers 
for each clean copy of the following :— 
Jan. 4; Nov. 8, 22, 1919; 
Jan. 3, 17, 24,31; Mar.6; April 17, 1920. 


Vaccines. 


V ETERINARIAN S may obtain Autogenous Vaccines 

on application to the Principal, Glasgow Veteri- 
nary College. Advice as to suitability of case. Sterile 
swabs with instructions supplied. Terms on application. 


- All communications respecting advertisements should be addressed to 
H. & W. BROWN 20 Fulham Road London, 8.W3 
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VoL. XXXIII. 


Our Numpers—A Forecast. 


Recent Parliamentary information suggests a 
little increase in the demand for Army veterinary 
surgeons. The strength of the A.V.C., as might be 
expected under present conditions, is not yet defi- 
nitely settled; but it seems clear that a distinct 
permanent increase upon the pre-war strength may 
be expected. The increase recently sanctioned for 
India is not likely to be temporary ; and our new 
Commitments elsewhere suggest the probability of 
further augmentation. The Army, then, will absorb 
rather more veterinary surgeons than formerly; but 
it is not likely that the increase will be at all great. 

Against this it seems certain that there will be a 
reduction in the number of openings for civil veteri- 
nary work overseas available for our graduates. 
During the last generation these openings have ab- 
sorbed many of our young members. The high- 
class veterinary schools now rising in our Domi- 
nions overseas will at no distant date go far towards 
meeting this demand ; and the resultant reduction 
in the openings for English-trained veterinarians 
may be considerable. 

The public veterinary service at home is still in 
its inception; for no British Government has yet 
attempted to create a public veterinary service ade- 
quate to the national needs. When such a service 
comes, it will certaialy employ many men ; but any 
attempt to forecast the number required would be 
premature. At present, there seems reason to 
believe that some men are inclined to exaggerate 
the numerical requirements of an efficient public 
veterinary service. 

Private practice is in a transition period. It 
underwent profound mutations during the last 
generation. The war brought great changes, and 
probably the conditions of private practice may 
alter as much in the next generation as in the last. 

It is clear that the estimation of the absorptive 
capacity of the profession, is a difficult problem ; 
but it ought not to be shirked on that account. 
The time may come when some decision upon it is 
necessary. 


THE VALUE OF FEDERATION. 
On another page we print an extract on this 


subject. The Federation in question includes asso- 
ciations of dental practitioners, pharmaceutical 


chemists, nurses, midwives, with an option on sani- 


tary inspectors and health visitors. Is not the 
idea suggestive—in several ways? Among others, 
of the need of the veterinary profession for com- 
bination—in inverse ratio to its numbers and its 
age as a profession. 


the medical profession continues to strengthen its 
position. 


With a membership of 30,000 | 


THE STOMACH TUBE. 
By W. W. Lana, ™.R.¢.v.s. 


In connection with the demonstration of the use 
of the stomach tube at the recent National Meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, there were so many enquiries 
that a promise to publish particulars in The Veter- 


inary Record was the result. 

The tube used was ordinary hose-pipe, perfectly 
smooth, 10 feet long, } inch in diameter, a 4 
inch. The cut end was rounded off by a sharp knife ; 
this may be done by a hot iron, and it has also been 
suggested that the end be smoothed over by apply- 
ing tyre solution. According to the measurements 
of an American tube, the first mark should be at 
15 inches and the second 514 inches further on, a 
total of 664 inches being evidently the average dis- 
tance from the nostri) to the stomach. The 
approach of the first mark to the nostril denotes 
that the point of the tube is in the vicinity of the 
pharynx and the second, of course, indicates similar- 
ly with regard to the stomach. The curving of the 
tube through being kept coiled can be turned to 
good account by keeping the curve upperwards and 
thus ensuring the point of the tube travelling along 
the nasal floor. 

Technique—Restraint depends a great deal on the 
patient himself. In many instances the tube can 
be passed single-handed ; if necessary an assistant 
may hold his head firmly; the head may be tied 
closely to a pillar or ring; or a twitch on the nose, 
or right ear for preference, may be used, though it 
has the disadvantage of distracting the animal’s 
attention too much. Lither nostril may be used 
but the left is preferable, as the operator can more 
easily watch the progress of everrts. Seize the wing 
of the nostril by the thumb and finger of the right 
hand and turn it well over. Pass the tube along 
the floor of the nostril with great care, to prevent 
injury to the turbinated bone and its mucous mem- 
brane with consequent hemorrhage, which has 
been well described as alarming but not dangerous. 
When the first mark reaches the nostril keep the 
tube travelling, as there is invariably a swallowing 
movement then—one may have to wait a long time 
for the next attempt at deglutition. 

Passage down the cesophagus can be followed 
by the eye in all but very thick-necked horses, and 
is accompanied by a certain amount of resistance 
which increases towards the stomach, and a crack- 
ling sound due to eructation. The tube can also be 
felt behind the larynx by approximating the finger 
tips of both hands. Should the tube enter the 
trachea there is an absence of the above, and the 
animal breathes through the tube, but—and this is 
extremely important—he does not necessarily cough. 
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Extraction should also be carefully done in an 
upward direction to keep the point of the tube down 
and thus prevent injury and hemorrhage. During 
both insertion and extraction the head should be 
kept as still as possible. 

slippery elm bark as a lubricant is recommended, 
but the author simply wets the tube with water. 

Disinfection of the tube appears to be satisfactori- 
ly carried out by immersion in 1:500 perchloride 
solution, while the deleterious effect of oil can be 
prevented by washing in ordinary salt and water. 

In the writer’s hands the tube is used for internal 
medication, even in cases of tetanus, choking, 
gastric tympany, gastric lavage, hydrotherapy in 
impaction ; and as an aid—a valuable one—to diag- 
nosis in cases of colic. In a case of tetany with 
colicky pains recently, the escape of foul smelling 
gas through the tube from the stomach pointed to 
ween derangement as the cause of the trouble. 

rismus was so severe that the animal was unable 
to drink water. Thirst was immediately relieved 
by the administration of water through the tube, 
while the trismus was sufficiently overcome by the 
anodyne and ex-osmotic action of saline as to enable 
the patient to drink voluntarily three hours later. 


Equine InFectTious ANAEMIA. 


F. Frahmer has recently published (Boll.Jnst. Int. 
d’ Agr.) an article upon this subject. He records an 
experimental study of the disease, including clinical 
observations, macroscopic and microscopic diagno- 
sis (the latter by examination of the blood), and ex- 
periments upon infection by intravenous injections 
and by direct contact. 

It results from this study that infectious anewmia 
of the horse is a septicemia sui generis, which the 
healthy horse may contract by intravenous inject- 
ions. The etiology of the disease is still obscure. 
Above all, it remains to be determined whether the 
infectious anemia which raged upon the Eastern 
military front in 1917 and 1918 was identical with 
the disease observed in the West, and with that ob- 
served in France, in America, and in Japan. Ob- 
servations made in America and Japan assign a part 
in the infective process to Tabanide and Stomoxys. 
The infectious anemia in the West (France, Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the Rhenish provinces) is distin- 
guished by a great contagiosity in the stables, and 
seems to be due to an ultra-microscopic virus. 

The results of the author’s researches seem to 
destroy the hypothesis of an identity between the 
diseases observed in the Eastern and Western 
regions, and also the hypothesis of an eventual re- 
lation between the presence of Gastrophilus larve 
and the disease. Equine infectious anemia has no 
relation with the pernicious anemia of man. 

The diagnosis of the disease is extremely difficult. 
According to the author, the sole means of establish- 
ing the diagnosis consists in intravenous injections 
carried out upon experimental horses. Differential 
diagnosis is —— difficult. The term “ infectious 
anemia ” often designates various secondary 
ansemias, which have no relationship with infectious 
angzmia true and proper, Thus horses affected with 


mange, intestinal catarrh, helminthiasis, etc., are 
often declared to be suffering from infectious 
anaemia.—(La Clinica Veterinaria). 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 
REGARDING TUBERCULOSIS. 


Calmette made a communication upon this sub- 
ject to the Academy of Medicine last year. He 
points out that certain recently established facts 
should dominate our efforts against tuberculosis ; 
and he states these in the form of the following 
propositions. 

1. The bacillary infection, in men and cattle 
principally, is compatible with the appearances of 
health. Koch’s bacillus most frequently remains 
an inoffensive parasite. 

2. In subjects free from all anterior infection, 
only massive bacillary infections can at once deter- 
mine a generalised or localised disease of the lym- 
phatic system. The most frequent types of this 
are the acute granular form, which in general is 
rapidly mortal, and bacillary septicaemia, The 
gravity of the latter is in direct relation with the 
source, the virulence, and the number of the micro- 
bial infecting elements. It ends in occult bacil- 
lary infection without tuberculous follicles, or to 
latent tuberculinisation of one or more lymphatic 
glands. It may become localised in a group of 
glands, and there produce evolutive tubercular 
lesions, which afterwards tend to abound in other 
organs, particularly in the lungs. It is in this way 
that a bacillary infection, contracted in youth, may 
more or less tardily bring various forms of tuber- 
culosis upon its subject. 

3. New infections, supervening in an already in- 
fected subject, provoke, to a degree which varies as 
they are more or less abundant and repeated, a 
special phenomenon of intolerance towards Koch's 
bacillus, known by the name of Koch’s phenomenon. 
In this infected organism caseified abscesses appear, 
which cause the purulent melting of the tissues 
with formation of pulmonary caverns. Bacilli are 
thus expelled to the exterior. 

For the subjects of latent bacilliary infections, 
therefore, the grave danger consists in repeated 
new infections, which aggravate their lesions by 
the increasing intensity with which “ Koch’s phe- 
nomenon ” is produced in them. 

4. All subjects offer a twberculisable soil. It is 
easy to demonstrate this in cattle. If a certain 
number of calves, recognised as free from tuber- 
culosis by the absence of reactions to tuberculin, are 
collected together in the same shed, and some cows 
bearing open tubercular lesions are introduced into 
this shed, it is found after a few months that all the 
calves, without exception, react to tuberculin. The 
disease remains localised in one or more glands; 
but, if the infecting contact is prolonged, some of 
these calves develope grave tubercular lesions. 

It is therefore necessary to contend against the 
deposition of germs and against frequently repeated 
contaminations.—(Jouwrnal de Méd. Vet. ét de zoo- 
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CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS, 


At the Conference held in conjunction with The 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
21st, and Thursday, 22nd July, the following gentlemen 
signed the attendance book :— 


Chairman : Sir S. Stockman, London. 


Messrs. John Malcolm, Birmingham; W. Jackson 
Young, Edinburgh; A. Douglas, Ayr; John Brown, 
Invergordon ; G.P. Male, Reading ; Lawrence C. Tipper, 
W. H. Brooke, Birmingham ; F. L. Gooch, Stamford ; 
Walter S. Key, William P. Neal, Frank J. Pallan, Cor- 
poration of London ; D. J. Elias, Anglesey ; Prof. G. H. 
Wooldridge, J. Basil Buxton, London; F. W. Willett, 
Staines; J. O. Powley, Ministry of Agriculture ; Dr. 
Forbes, M.O.H., Brighton; Dr. H. Renney, M.O.H., 
Sunderland ; Hugh Begg, Hamilton; P.J. Mullane, 


Cardiff; T. J. Faithfull, Lavenham; J. H. Wynne, 
Denbigh ; E. J. Burndred, Blackburn ; H. Y. Stazicker, 
Crewe; J. Osborne Smith, London T. Jackson, 


Manchester ; John Frater, James A. Hislop, Teign- 
mouth; R. L. Green, Dudley ; R. H H. Over, Rugby ; 
T. Matthewson. Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; W. E. Ison, 
Atherstone ; J. S. Lloyd, Sheffield ; H. J. Dawes, West 
Bromwich ; Dr. John Robertson, M.O.H., Birmingham ; 
S. M. Woodward, E. O’Neil, Bury; TT. Chambers, 
Dudley ; Dr. John Holroyde, Chatham ; S. Pritchett, 
Rochester ; Dr. C. 8. Thomson, M.O.H., Hyde De 
Kerr, M.O.H., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; William Holmes, 
West Riding C. C.; Henry Linsley, Salford ; Edward 
W. Turner, Cleethorpes; A. G. Hudson, Cheltenham ; 
George Laws, Richmond, Surrey ; Councillor F. J. Trew, 
Tees Port Sanitary Authority; Harold T. Perry, 
Kingston-on-Thames ; R. W. Hall, Barry ; A. Holman 
Berry, London ; Trevor F. Spencer, Kettering ; Joseph 
Abson, Sheffield ; Charles Pitts, Bradford ; R. Hudson, 
Retford ; W. T D. Broad, Marlborough ; Alfred Flint, 
Bexhill-on-Sea; A. Shelmerdine, Liverpool; S. E. 
Sampson, Sheffield; Dr. W. Allen Daley, M.O.H., 
Blackburn; Dr. Cyril Banks, M.O.H., Borough of 
Stafford ; Dr. G. P. Johnson, M.O.H., Stoke-on-Trent ; 
h P. Hogben, Folkestone ; J. Smith, Crewe ; James 
Haghuest, London ; J. W. Brittlebank, Manchester ; 
A. E. Cabot, London; Brennan DeVine, William 
White, Birmingham; Thomas Gibson, Wakefield ; 
W. Wright, York; H. M. Driver, Tadcaster; Henr 
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F. Moody, Grimsby; W. Woods, Wigan; W. H. 
Hampson, Blackpool; M. Johnston, Workington; 
R. Johnson, London; W. W. Grasby, Daventry ; 


— Power, Leicester ; J. Martin, Wellington ; Alderman 
Fielding, Blackburn. 


THE EQUIPMENT AND CONTROL 
OF PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. 
By A. M. Trorrer, M.R.C.V.S., 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Glasgow. : 


Sections 278 and 284 of the Burgh Police (Scotland 
Act, 1892, are as follows :—- 

“978. The Commissioners may provide, establish, 
improve, or extend, within or without the burgh, fit 
shambles or slaughter-houses for the purpose of slaugh- 
tering cattle, and for that ery may borrow such 
sums of money as they shall find necessary, on the 
security of the burgh general assessment, and of the 
rates to be taken and levied for the use of such shambles 
and slaughter-houses, and of the shambles or slaughter- 
houses and ground on which the same are erected, or on 
any one or more thereof, (a) and they may also license 
such slaughter-houses as they may y om time to time 
think proper for slaughtering cattle within the burgh. 
(a) (Provided that any town council which is refused by 
a local authority a license under section thirty-three of 


the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1897, for premises for 
a slaughter-house without the burgh, may appeal to the 
Local Government Board for Scotland against such 
refusal, and the decision of the Board shall be final). 

“* And where in any burgh the Commissioners, or their 
predecessors in office, shall have provided and established 
such shambles or slaughter-houses, and shall have paid 
for that purpose moneys out of the police or other funds 
under their charge, the Commissioners may repay sucb 
moneys out of the burgh general assessments, or out of 
any moneys borrowed on the security thereof, in so far 
as the moneys so paid exceed in amount the moneys 
borrowed for the purpose of such shambles or slaughter- 
houses, under the powers of any special Act or provision- | 
al order, and may for the purpose of such repayment 
borrow money on the security of the burgh general 
assessment ; and they mayjalso apply any funds under 
their charge towards the maintenance and management 
of such shambles or slaughter-houses, and the payment 
of any feu duties or other annual burdens affecting the 
same, in the event of the rates levied for the use thereof 
not being sufficient for those purposes.” 

“984. Ifthe Commissioners have provided under any 
former Act or resolve to provide an establish, and do 

rovide and establish, shambles or slaughter-houses, as 

erein provided, no person shall hereafter slaughter any 
cattle or beasts, or scald or dress the carcases of any 
slaughtered cattle or cause the same to be done, within 
the boundaries of the burgh, elsewhere than in the said 
slaughter-houses, under a penalty of five pounds for each 
offence ; provided always that this enactment shall not 
apply to any owner or occupier within the burgh who 
may keep any cattle or beasts within ‘the burgh, and 
who may kill the same for his own or family consump- 
tion ; and it shall be lawful for the Commissioners to 
charge for the use of the said slaughter-house such 
reasonable rate or sum («) having regard to the cost of 
construction, maintenance, and working thereof as may 
be agreed on between them and the person using same ; 
and in case of difference as to the rate to be taken for 
the use of such slaughter-houses, the same shall, upon 
the application of either, and after seven days’ previous 
notice to the other party of such intended application, 
be fixed by the sheriff in a summary manner, and the 
decision of the sheriff shall be final. 

“ And to prevent evasion of the use of such slaughter- 
houses, ali persons who shall, after such slaughter- 
houses are provided, bring within the boundaries of the 
burgh, for sale or consumption therein, the carcase or 
part of a carcase of any cattle or beast slaughtered 
within the distance of two miles beyond such boundaries 
elsewhere than in the slaughterhouses provided or duly 
licensed in pursuance of any Act of Parliament shall, on 
bringing such carcase or part of a carcase within the 
said boundaries, be liable for popes to the Com- 
missioners of the amount of the rates or sums then 
being levied for cattle or beasts slaughtered in such 
slaughter-houses provided them: Provided that 
where before the passing of this Act or within one year 
thereafter, any burgh shall have erected slaughter-houses, 
no other slaughter-house shall be erected within the dis- 
tance of two miles from the existing boundaries of such 
burgh, unless either it is erected with the consent of the 
Commissioners of such burgh or is situated within the 
area of another burgh, (a) or is provided by a local 
authority other than a town council, and in such last- 
mentioned case notice of the proposal to provide a 
slaughter-house shall be given by such local authority 
to the town council of the burgh, and the town council 
may within one month after receipt of such notice ap 
to the Local Government Board of Scotland against 
—_ proposal and the decision of the Board shall be 

nal.” 
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It will be observed that the local authorities north of 
the Tweed are empowered to establish public abattoirs, 
and when this has been done all private slaughter- 
houses within their jurisdiction are automatically closed. 
Long before the passing of the Act, however, many local 
authorities in Scotland had erected public abattoirs, and 
the owners of private slaughter-houses had agreed to 
discontinue the use of them. : 

It is beyond cavil that public abattoirs and private 
slaughter-houses are necessary to provide a fresh supply 
of meat to the citizens of this country. In sparsely 

pulated districts, as for example the north-west of 

cotland, private slaughter-houses must be permitted, 
but in more populous places private slaughter-houses 
cannot be too strongiy condemned as unmitigated 
nuisances. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. There are private 
slaughter-houses und private slaughter-houses—some 
well constructed and well managed—others mere hovels 
and badly managed ; but no matter how well constructed 
nor how well managed a private slaughter-house may be, 
it is in a populous centre such as Birmingham (which is 
merely taken as an example, because the Conference is 
meeting in this city), a menace to the people, and ought 
without delay to be closed. With innumerable private 
slaughter-houses scattered throughout the city it is 
impossible to supervise and control the work of 
slaughtering, or to inaugurate a system of meat inspec- 
tion worthy of the name. This must be so obvious to 
anyone that one is forced to express surprise at the 
supineness of the authorities south of the Tweed per- 
mitting such an incongruous state of affairs to exist in 
this—the twentieth century It is quite unnecessary to 
labour the point as it must be universally accepted that 
in all populous centres the use of private slaughter- 
houses must be discontinued and public abattoirs 
established. 

The first matter to be considered in the erection of a 

ublic abattoir is the selection of a site. This ought to 

large enough to permit of further extension, as well 
as to provide for live-stock markets, abattoir, and all its 
necessary adjuncts, and also if required a meat market 
and cold storage accommodation. A very considerable 
extent of ground is therefore necessary, and this can 
only be secured at a reasonable price in the outskirts. 
Many traders will no doubt object to the distance, but 
this is of little moment in these days of rapid motor 
transport. The aoetom of a railway siding within 
the precincts of the establishment should not be over- 
looked nor underrated, as animals can be received and 
meat despatched to other centres with the minimum of 
trouble. 

The live stock market which must be adjacent to and 
communicate direct with the abattoir ought to be roofed 
for the protection of the animals, and for the conveni- 
ence of those in attendance. It ought also to be well 
paved in order to facilitate cleansing. 

In connection with the slaughter-house and market 
there ought to be an emergency slaughter-house, to 
which animals which have died in transit, or which 
have met with an accident could be taken. This is 
highly desirable, as no cadaver or animal in a moribund 
condition should be permitted to enter the large 
slaughter-hall. 

The majority of our architects have had little or 
no experience in designing abattoirs, and hence are 
apt to devote more attention to obtaining an effect 
more pleasing to the eye rather than to the arrange- 
ments necessary to facilitate the work entailed in the 
slaughtering of animals intended for the food of man. 
It cannot be too strongly empkasized that simplicity of 
design outside and inside, the arrangement of the 
different buildings in sequence, eg. the live stock 
markets, then the lairages, then the slaughtering halls 


with their necessary adjuncts, then the cooling rooms, 
and the meat market, is of vital importance in order to 
facilitate the work. I have in my mind’s eye a large 
abattoir in which the different sections are not con- 
veniently placed, and consequently the work of slaugh- 
tering and the manipulation of the various products are 
materially increased. It must also be borne in mind 
that all unnecessary expenditure incurred in the erec- 
tion of an abattoir constitutes an annual charge against 
the slaughter-houses. In other words, the abattoir is at 
the outset burdened with unnecessary financial liabili- 
ties which operate against it as a paying concern. Under 
these circumstances you will excuse my reiteration in 
stating that the construction of an abattoir ought to be 
as simple as possible, but at the same time every pro- 
vision must be made to facilitate the work of cleaning. 
Because of this and other reasons the open slaughtering 
hall is to be preferred to the old fashioned booth arrange- 
ment. An overhead railway should ramify from the 
slaughter-hall to all parts of the abattoir. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the advisability of having 
the floors and walls constructed of smooth and imper- 
vious material, this being universally accepted as 
essential. 

The short time at my disposal permits me merely to 
refer to some of the more important details. It is well- 
known that in private slaughter-houses and abattoirs in 
the country large quantities of blood and other materials 
are persistently wasted—no attempt being made to 
salve them. This is largely due to ineptitude, not only 
on the part of the slaughtermen—but of the authorities. 
The latter through lack of knowledge of the require- 
ments of an abattoir have perpetuated the faults of 
builders long since dead. One of the most glaring in- 
stances is the wastage of blood. The slaughtermen, in 
the hurry and scurry of their work do not take the time 
to bleed the animal perfectly ; the blood collector is 
content with a pailful, permitting the remainder to flow 
over the floor ; the authorities by failing to make special 
provision for salving the blood, which has been spilt on 
the floor. Thus, three parties are responsible for the 
wastage of this invaluable material. It is everybody’s 
business and therefore nobody’s business, and we go on 
muddling and wasting. 

What is known as the “ knocking-down pen ” is also 
worthy of consideration. This may be described as a 
large box into which the animal is driven. After the 
animal has been stunned a lever is pulled permitting one 
of the sides to open and the floor to tilt. The animal 
thus released falls to the side and rolls on to the floor. 
After the animal has been bled, it is then by means of 
overhead tackle removed to the dressing floor. This 
arrangement permits not only of the salving of the blood, 
but it also prevents the infliction of unnecessary pain. 
By adopting the knocking-down pen system it would be 
judicious to appoint an official “ killer,” and the appoint- 
ment of this man, who would be an expert in this parti- 
cular business, would solve in great measure the vexed 
question of humane killing. 

It is impossible to keep the floor of a slaughter-hallas 
clean when the dressing of carcases is in operation as 
one would. say, that of a drawing room. There is 
always garbage lying about. In most abattoirs this 
garbage is simply swept away, either down the drain or in 
the easiest way possible. Why should this be? What 
would we say of a man who deliberately threw money 
down the common sewer, and yet this is what is continu- 
ally going on in private slaughter-houses and abattoirs. 
In the former, when the number of animals slaughtered 
at one time is small, the limited quantity of the material 
wasted may be a valid excuse ; but in the latter the 
wastage can only be regarded as criminal neglect. 
Scraps of fat, of other animal tissues, along with blood 
are ruthlessly relegated to the dust bin. Money thrown 
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away! No wonder we have been described as a nation 
of muddlers. The remedy is simple—separate the fat 
and evaporate the remainder. Those in charge of a 
large abattoir need not hesitate to erect the necessary 
plant, as the revenue obtained by the sale of the dried 
material as a fertiliser will more than defray the initial 
and working expenses. In smaller abattoirs a simpler 
method can be employed with beneficial results. 

Another highly objectionable practice which obtains 
in most abattoirs is the emptying of the contents of 
the stomachs and bowels on to the dressing floor. It is 
not only a filthy practice, but it is one that entails much 
unnecessary labour. A staff of workers must be continu- 
ally on duty to ensure its prompt removal from the 
killing floor to the dungstead before it is finally dis- 
patched to its destination. It ought not to pass the wit 
of man to devise a more expeditious and less expensive 
method of disposal than the one here outlined. In 
some abattoirs a subway has been constructed under 
the slaughter-hall and through an opening in the floor 
the contents of the stomachs are discharged into 
waggons. These chutes must be well constructed and 
cleaned, otherwise they become to all intents and pur- 
pose cesspools. This material contains a high water 
content averaging from 75% to 90%. These figures at 
first sight may appear to have little bearing on the 
subject-matter, but when one takes into consideration 
that the removal of every 100 tons of this manure entails 
the transport of 75 to 90 tons of water it will at once be 
evident that the water content of this manure is not 
merely theoretical but of practical importance. It has 
been suggested that the stomach contents be dried and 
utilised as a feeding stuff. Its food value is, as a rule 
low, but it may be useful to mix with more concentrated 
feeding stuffs. The question of expense must be taken 
into account, but wkere waste heat is available the dry- 
ing of this material enters into the sphere of practical 
economies—if for no other reason than to reduce the 
transport bill of costs. 

I would here briefly refer to the desirability of install- 
ing digesters for the handling of meat unfit for human 
food. It is inadvisable to permit rejected meat to pass 
out of the abattoir until it has been rendered unsuitable 
as food, and the only way to, accomplish this is by 
reducing it to fat, bone, and meat fibre, The present 
methods for conversion of this meat into its different 

roducts are in my opinion crude and unscientific. We 
cane merely touched the fringe of the subject, and here 
— have open for research a field of intense interest and 
value. 

The more glaring of the problems of the killing floor 
have been lightly touched upon, and it will be advisable 
to refer to others which must be solved in the equipment 
of an abattoir. One the most important is the cooling 
room. This ought to be large and separated from the 
slaughter-hal], and freely ventilated on all sides. 

In addition to the cooling rooms, it is desirable 
to provide chilling rooms which can be maintained 
at a temperature of 34° F. Great care must be exer- 
cised in the working of these chilling rooms, other- 
wise the meat deposited may undergo degenerative 
changes. It is advisable to set apart one room for 
receiving carcases, and these ought not to be transferred 
to the other rooms until their temperature has been 
reduced. To place warm carcases in the same room as 
cold carcases favours souring of the meat and sweating. 
In addition, however, to the chill rooms it would be 
convenient to the trade were the Local Authority to 
construct in the vicinity of the meat market cold rooms 
in which meat could be held in a frozen condition. Every 
chill room and cold room ought to have an air locked 
passage. The more effective this air locked e is 
the more efficient is the cooling process. Ina large 
abattoir erected within recent years the chilling rooms 


open direct into the abattoir, with the result of inefficient 
refrigeration. Every time the door is opened there is a 
rush of warm air, and every degree of heat which the air 
of the chamber is raised must be removed by the engine. 
The absence of an air locked passage therefore results 
not only in inefficient refrigeration but in increase of 
working costs. 

It is essential that in every abattoir there should be a 
tripery. Here, again, it is imperative that only the 
latest epee be installed, and also that these be 
arranged to permit oe of work. The aim and object 
ought to be to place the different apparatus in sequence, 
so that the article to be cleansed passes rapidly from 
worker to worker. In many triperies the apparatus is 
placed in any convenient corner, consequently there is 
wastage of time and energy. 

Baths and dressing room accommodation must be 
provided for both sexes. 

Just one other point before [ conclude, and although 
it is the last it is certainly not the least important. I 
refer to the importance of providing a Laboratory to 
enable the veterinary inspector to carry out microscopi- 
cal and bacteriological examination of material comin 
under his purview. No ‘one can carry out the work o 
meat inspection without having recourse to the 
microscope. 

The different subjects referred to in this short, scrappy 
paper will, I trust, provide ample food for a free and 
spirited discussion. 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


At the meeting held in The Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgb, on Wednesday, July 28, the follow- 
ing business was transacted. (In continuation of note 
published July 31). 


Publication Committee. It was resolved unanimously 
that a publication committee be formed, consisting of 
the officers of the Association together with at least one 
member appointed by each affiliated society of the 
Association, and that such publication committee have 
power to co-opt additional members if it be deemed 
desirable. 

Finance Committee. It was resolved unanimously 
that a committee be formed to arrange for and carry on 
the financial duties of the Association ; such committee 
to consist of the officers of the Association, together 
with Mr. H. J. Dawes and Mr. J. W. Mclintosh and 
others, with power to add. , ‘ 

Alteration of Rule XVI. After a general discussion 
in which it became evident that the sum of 30s. as 
annual subscription set out in Mr. Gofton’s notice of 
motion was insufficient. It was unanimously resolved 
that the Annual Subscription should be Two guineas, 
The motion as amended and unanimously was as 
follows :— 


“Subscription. XVI.—The treasurer of each division 
shall pay annually to the general treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, not later than the thirtieth day of June of the 
current year, an affiliation fee of one shilling for every 
subscribing member of the division.” 

“Members entering the Association directly, or on 
the nomination of the secretary of a division, shall pay 
to the general treasurer an annual subscription of two 
guineas, which shall become due on the first day of 
January of each year.” 

“The journal of the Association shall be supplied free 
of charge to members during the currency of an annual 
subscription.” 
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a business meeting was followed by the President’s 
ress. 

On the conclusion of his address, Dr. Bradley said he 
hoped members would depart from their usual custom of 
not discussing the presidential address. On this occa- 
sion he invited their free discussion. 


Discussion ON PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Port, of Greenock, thanked the President for 
one of the most eloquent addresses he had listened to. 
He did not think the time was yet ripe for a five years 
curriculum for veterinary students, but we were in need 
of a new nomenclature. 

Mr. Winter of Limerick, said the first question was : 
Is a five years’ course desirable? The next—is it pos- 
sible ? ith respect to the latter he was afraid it was 
not. He thought, however, the standard of the pre- 
liminary examination should be increased. This was 
not the time to advance the cost of veterinary education. 
As a commercial undertaking the veterinary profession 
was not a good proposition. Ly © in many respects 
a five years’ course was desirable, he was afraid they 
would have to get on without it. 

Mr. Brown, of Aberdeen, mp on the president’s 
suggestion. Every educational authority was over- 
hauling its curriculum, The study of dietetics and 
nutritional diseases was, practically speaking, quite new. 
Ao extra year’s study might look a big thing, but con- 
sidering the extra ground to be covered it was not 
much. The preliminary examination had to be raised. 
The medical profession had decided to raise theirs and 
so should we raise ours. It was necessary to overhaul 
our curriculum, and he felt sure the National Associa- 
tion would help in this. 

Mr. PrLuErs, president of the Lancashire Division, 
said the Lancashire Society had discussed the question 
of education. In connection with this he had three 
questions to ask—first, with respect to men who had 
obtained certain exemptions on account of war-time 
service—had these men been seen ; second: Is the 
inspection of veterinary schools in this country a work- 
ing pro ition ; third; he desired information respect- 
internal examiners. 

Mr. Cameron, of Berwick, said that Dr. Bradley had 
referred to the necessity of stock owners noticing the 
earlier indications of disease. The necessity of early 
observation of any departure from the normal could rot 
be overstated—accurate observation was necessary to 
the veterinary surgeon. As an aid in this he advised 
them to make as many post-mortems as possible. 

Mr. Hospay congratulated Dr. Bradley on his theme. 
He agreed with Mr. Cameron that it was good to make 
post-mortems, but it was better to take measures as ad- 
vised by Dr. Bradley to prevent deaths. A deal 
more practical knowledge was required by the newly 
qualified. Ifa census of the profession was taken for or 
against compulsory pupilage he was satisfied a fair num- 
ber would approve. Many a student if he had had a 
pupil’s experience of what would be required of him in 
the future would not go on, and he therefore suggested 
that each prospective student should have a few months 
on a farm where he could see animals in health—should 
have this before going to college or in the vacations. 
— might be considered earlier than at present : its 
earlier study would be good. He did not think a five 
years course, seeing that we are not State aided, would 
at present be practicable. It would be better to concen- 
trate the earlier parts of the curriculum, and arrange 
that they might be given at secondary schools ; at these 
schools chemistry, botany, and biology could be taught. 
He was in favour of keeping to the four years course. 
He desired the National to be a live body, and ready to 
discuss important questions before final settlement by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Prof. J. J. O'Connor said that although he,had come 
forward he did not intend to make a speech. He did 
not expect that there would have been a discussion on 
the President’s address and took no notes. He thorough- 
ly agreed with the general tenor of the President’s re- 
nA and was in full sympathy with everything tend- 
ing towards the advancement of veterinary science. He 
thought it most essential that the veterinary student 
should be thoroughly grounded in the subjects of the 
early part of the curriculum such as anatomy and physi- 
ology, for it was absolutely impossible to be able to 
diagnose and treat disease in a patient without a perfect 
knowledge of the normal condition of the subject. It 
was surprising how much a student had forgotten of 
these subjects when he came to his final year. Some 
students were at the disadvantage of not having early 
experience of animals in health on a farm. Professor 
O’Connor maintained that a veterinary college should be 
placed in the centre of a large farm where the students 
could gain knowledge of animals in health. 

No veterinary surgeon could be great in every branch 
of veterinary science. One could not bea specialist in 
everything, even after a five years course. Any person 
who wished to be a specialist could devote study to that 
subject in a post graduate course. There was room for 
more veterinary specialists. He thanked Prof. Bradley 
for his eloquent and interesting address. 

Mr. Hucu Brae said he agreed with those who 
thought that the entrance examination should be in- 
creased. He had great diffidence in advising the ad- | 
dition of an extra year to the curriculum. There was a 
big difference between Farmers sons and drapers as 
veterinary students. The colleges were very inadequate 
for teaching practice. Colleges should not be in cities 
but entside, where students could see the feeding and 
breeding of animals, and where the veterinary student 
could associate with the agricultural student. After 
having qualified, the young veterinary surgeon should 
have several years experience under several chiefs, and 
then have a post-graduate course, and then emerge about 
two or three-and-thirty for practice on his own account. 

Mr. Goocu said that many a man if he had known 
what a country veterinary surgeon’s work was would 
never have entered upon it. It was advisable men 
should somehow gain this knowledge when commencing 
study. What many lacked was tact, not knowledge. 


Dr. Braptey in reply, thanked the members for their 
reception of his address, and said he was more than 
grateful to those who had discussed his address. With 
reference to Mr. Pottie’s desire for a new nomenclature, 
he, Dr. Bradley, agreed that it was well to know the 
meaning of words. He wondered if anyone there knew 
the meaning of the words mallenders and sallenders— 
the meaning of glanders was less difficult. 

He was sorry-Mr. Winter had gone. Dr. Bradley did 
not know any profession that a man could enter so cheap- 
ly. as the veterinary profession—(Mr. Lloyd: Solicitors). 

ith respect to the introduction of Internal Examiners; 
in his view Internal Examiners were coming—the fight 
for internal examiners was a fight for the liberty of the 
teacher. When this is given he will be a free man—until 
then he is a slave. He heartily welcomed the inspection 
of veterinary schools. With respect to students forgetting 
—this reminds him of the saying “ real forgetting is 
never knowing.” 


Lieut.-Col. Richard Griffith, D.S.O., late Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, of Ferney Close, Hartley Wintney, 
Hants, formerly of Shaurahan, Beccles, Suffolk, left 
estate valued £20,886. 
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DERBYSHIRE VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


The agg meeting was held at Derby on Tues- 
day, Ju y 13th. The President, Mr. G. Howe, Buxton, 
was in the chair, and the other members present were 
Mr. A. Levie, Mr. J. T. Abell and Mr. King, Derby ; 
Capt. Boyle, Belper; Capt. Rawlins, Chesterfield ; 
Messrs. Heather, Long Eaton; R. S. White, Castle 
Donington; J. C. DeVille, Uttoxeter ; E. Marrison, 
Bakewell ; J. Hawkswortb, Etwall ; F. Aulton, Tutbury ; 
and F. T. Prince, Ashbourne, Secretary. 

Votes of condolence were passed with the relatives of 
two members who had died since the last meeting, 
namely Capt. Newton and Mr. Clay. 

INSPECTION FEEs. 

A long discussion followed on the fees allowed by the 
Executive Committee of the Derbyshire C. C. to veter- 
inary inspectors for work under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts. Mr. Levie recalled that at the last 
meeting it was resolved that members should demand 
the scale of fees drawn up by the society, and regretted 
that some of them had departed from that arrangement, 
thus weakening the position of those who were standing 
out for the higher scale in the interests of the profession 
asa whole. It was hopeless for a section to endeavour 
to raise its status when such an attitude was adopted, 
and he thought some explanation should be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Marrison asked whether the members were 
satisfied with the new County scale, which amounted 
nes J to an increase of 2s. 6d. per inspection. The 
total fees in the cases in which the inspectors were 
generally called in were 15s. for distances up to six 
miles and £1 for distances over six miles — plus 74d. per 
mile for travelling expenses. 

The PRESIDENT advised the society to move cautiously 
in order to safeguard the position of theinspectors. He 
thought the matter could be amicably settled at a con- 
ference between representatives of the society and the 
Executive Committee, who, he understood, proposed to 
appoint either a whole-time inspector or two part-time 
inspectors for the whole county—a proceeding which 
would be detrimental to the members generally. 

Capt. Boyie declared that he had no intention of 
acting as a “blackleg,” but he did not regard it as fair 
or honourable for members to accept lower fees than 
those stipulated by the society, and thus penalise those 
who were loyally —— by the resolution. 

Mr. Levie explained that in cases in which his 
services had been requisitioned by the county authori- 
ties, he had been promised the fees and expenses laid 
down by the society after other practitioners had declined 
to accept those offered by the Executive Committee. 

Both Mr. DeVille and Mr. Prince mentioned that that 
committee had refused to pay them any other fees, and 
Capt. Boyle added that he had refrained from accepting 
a case at those rates in consequence of the decision of 
the society. 

Mr. Levis claimed that he had been one of the 
hardest workers for the society, and that his attitude in 
this matter was for the benefit of the whole profession. 
He was neither giving nor taking favours, but if it could 
be shown that he had erred he was willing to be 
corrected. He considered he was justified, however, 
and that others would have taken the same course. 

On the motion of Mr. DeVille, seconded by Mr. Levie, 
it was agreed to accept the county rates pro tem, pev?- 
ing the issue of the report of the National Association 
of Vetusionan Inspectors on the question as it affects the 
country generally. The Secretary was requested to 
inform the clerk to the County Council and absent 
members of this decision. 


Mr. LEvi8, in reply to a question, stated that he was 
prepared to abide by the resolution just arrived at. He 
maintained that he had strengthened the position of 
~ society by insisting on being paid according to its 
scale. 

Mr. ABELL believed that Mr. Levie’s object had been 
to secure the same fees for all the members. 

Capt. BoyLe said his objection was that the accept- 
ance of special rates was a departure from the society’s 
decision. 

Mr. Prince said the main grievance was the accept- 
ance of lower fees by other practitioners after local men 
had refused them. 

Mr. Kina raised the question of the desirability of a 
delimitation of inspectors’ districts, and the President 
— out that as a rule each inspector officiated in the 

etty Sessional Division for which he was appointed. 

Three members complained that they had not been 
invited toa meeting of veterinary inspectors at which the 
subject of fees was considered, although they were 
recognised as inspectors, and it was explained that this 
omission was unintentional, every effort having been 
made to secure a full list of those concerned so that they 
might be communicated with. 


ATTENDANCE OF 


A letter was received from the South-Eastern Veter- 
inary Association setting forth their reasons (which have 
already been published) for withdrawing their — 
of the Derbyshire Association’s resolution, that members 
should not act as veterinary officers at agricultural 
shows, either in a honorary or a paid capacity, unless 
ng of patent medicines were excluded from such 
shows. 

Mr. Levie and Mr. Heather stated that, in accordance 
with the resolution, they had refused appointments at 
the Derbyshire and Notts shows respectively ; while 
Mr. Prince announced that the point had been carried 
at Ashbourne, where medicine vendors were not to be 
permitted on the ground and the veterinary surgeon was 
to be paid a fee. 

Mr. MARRISON reminded the meeting that even if 
the vendors in question were prevented from having 
stalls on show grounds they could still obtain access to 
the shows. 

Mr. AULTON questioned whether the society was wise 
in maintaining its attitude in view of the fact that it was 
not supported by the profession generally, and that it 
encouraged the selection of outside practitioners in 
place of the local men who declined to act. 

The PRESIDENT said it was futile to ignore the fact 
that the feeling of the profession’as a whole appeared 
antagonistic to the resolution. He therefore suggested 
that the latter should be rescinded. 

Mr. Levie thought the matter was one on which 
show committees needed to be educated, Veterinary 
Surgeons who took the stand indicated in the resolution 
might suffer an immediate financial loss, but they should 
take a long view and play their part in improving the 
status of the profession. In any event they should not 
forego a fee. 

r. MARRISON suggested that in cases in which they 
acted in honorary capacities members should insist on 
the exclusion of the medicine vendors, leaving it to the 
— of show committees in cases where a fee was 
paid. 

Two members pressed for an immediate decision in 
view of their position in relation to shows to be held in 
the near future, and after various propositions had been 
submitted it was agreed, on the motion of Mr. Abell, 
seconded by Mr. Levie, that the matter should be placed 
on the agenda for consideration at the next meeting. 
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Mr. Aulton intimated that he would then propose the 
rescission of the original resolution. It was further 
resolved that in the meantime members should their own 
discretion as to the conditions on which they would 
officiate at shows. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 


President. 
F. T. Price, Hon. Sec. 


THE VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


At the recent meeting of the Veterinary Association of 
N.S.W., Prof. J. D. Stewart introduced as a subject 
matter for discussion “The Incidence of Roaring in 
Horses.” In doing so he reviewed the etiology of the 
affection, and drew attention to the fact that while the 
term “roaring” when applied to horses by veterinarians 
indicated a definite abnormal condition of the larynx 
technically known as Laryngeal hemiplegia, associate 
with certain sounds or noises made during inspiration, 
it has become a practice among horsemen to apply the 
term somewhat loosely to the emission of any sonorous 
noise during respiration. 

Generally speaking, respiratory noises indicate inter- 
ference with the free passage of air to and from the 
lungs, and may be intermittent or constant, temporary 
or permanent, according to the nature of the cause. 
Further the extent of the obstruction and the degree of 
respiratory effort influence the quality and intensity of 
the sound emitted. Thus there are many kinds of 
respiratory noises and many causes giving rise to them. 
The divergent views held by horse-owners as to the true 
nature of the affection is largely traceable to the adoption 
of a general term indicating but a symptom common to 
many affections, as a designation for a specific condition. 

After referring to the pathological changes usually 
found attendant upon the condition, Prof. Stewart dis- 
cussed their causation, and critically examined the 
predisposing influences from the angle afforded by 
—— in Australia. Mention was made that 
although the occurrence of true “roaring” was so rare 
in Australia between thirty and forty years ago that an 
affected animal was regarded by horsemen as rather a 
novelty, repeated reference is made by Fleming in his 
book on “ Roaring in Horses,” published 1889, to the 
prevalence of roaring among “ Walers” in India. In 
explanation of the apparent variance of these records, 
Prof. Stewart suggested that it was highly probable that 
the incidence of the affection in the “ Waler” of India 
was due to some respiratory trouble acquired on board 
ship during transportation to India, or contracted in the 

livery stables at port of landing. This view was 
quite in accord with our experience, as a number of our 
racehorses are known to have developed the affection 
subsequent to suffering from such diseases as influenza, 
strangles, laryngitis, etc. In fact it has been stated 
that a marked increase in the occurrence of the disease 
dates from the first outbreak of Equine influenza, which 
took place in 1893. No doubt this epizootic has had its 
effect, but some importance must be attached to the 
number of thorough-bred horses imported from England 
affected with respiratory difficulty, particularly as here- 
ditary predisposition to the disease is so definitely 
recognized by breeders in Great Britain, and on the 
Continent of Europe. It is, however, difficult to formu- 
late an estimate as to the extent this hereditary pre- 
disposition operates in Australia, as we know of strikin 
examples of the progeny of notorious imported “ roarers, 
racing for many years and winning important races 


over long distances without developing any sign of the 
affection. 

On the other hand, while the incidence of the disease 
in Australia is by no means common compared to its 
prevalence in other countries, one must admit that it is 
increasing, and the hereditary tendency is a factor that 
must be taken into consideration. As not more than 
one per cent of our horses are affected, the available data 
is not sufficient to make an attempt to apply the Men- 
delian theory profitably ; this must be left for those who 
have greater opportunities in other countries. It is, 
however, recognized that the mating of a member of a 
sound family with one of an unsound family leads to a 
diminution in the transmissibility of weaknesses usually 
inherited from the parents. It would therefore appear 
that careful breeding to obviate transmission of a 
dominant factor for “ roaring” and thus reduce the pre- 
disposition to the affection, together with good hygienic 
environment and skilful treatment of infective respira- 
tory diseases, to modify their inciting influence in the 
development of the disease, offer » sound procedure for 
the repression of Laryngeal hemaplegia in our horses. 

Several business matters were dealt with previous to 
the discussion. The appointment of Prof. Stewart, 
M.R.C.V.S., B.V.Sc., Mr. 8. T. B. Symons, M.R&.C.v.s., a8 ex- 
officio members of the Council of the 8.P.C.A. was 
announced. Both the Association and the 8.P.C.A. 
should benefit from these appointments. 

The new regulations governing the examination for 
inspectors of stock were read. These remove what has 
been for many years an anomaly, in that qualified veter- 
inariars who might have desired to take the position of 
inspector of stock were compelled to pass an examina- 
tion in elementary veterinary science. 


Max Henry, Hon. Sec. 
56 Bridge St., Sydney. 


At the June meeting of the Veterinary Association of 
N.S.W., Lieut.-Col. Matson, D.S.O., presented a report 
on Epizootic lymphangitis of equines. This disease was 
very prevalent during the South African war, and 
occurs normally in most countries bordering the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Many cases occurred in the French 
Army durin the late war, and a few in the British 
Armies in France. Owing to its insidious nature and 
long period of incubation control is very difficult, and 
requires very strict supervision on the part of veterinary 
officers attached to units. It hasoften been confounded 
with Glanders and Ulcerative cellulitis, but careful 
observation should enable correct diagnosis to be made. 
After the South African War it obtained a footing in 
England, and was only stamped out at considerable 
expense by the slaughter of all affected animals. It has 
never appeared in this country, and was one of the 
reasons actuating the authorities in forbidding the 
return to Australia of any horses from the various seats 
of war, as with its long incubation period it might 
readily have been introduced. It may also be couveyed 
on saddles, grooming gear, etc., which cannot be readily 
disinfected. 

Previous to the reading of this paper, the President 
outlined the steps being taken by the S.P.C.A. to pro- 
vide a convalescent rest home for animals, and the 
general opinion was expressed that this was a very good 
move on the part of the Society, and should prove bene- 
ficial to all. 

The following gentlemen were elected members: 
Messrs. James, B.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Dowling, B.v.sc., 
Geyer, B.v.sc., Manchester, B.v.sc., and Le Seouf, c.m.v.c. 


Sydney, June 10. Max Henry, Hon. Sec, 
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VETERINARY EDUCATION. 


Sir,—During the last two months the subject of 
Veterinary Education has received more attention out- 
side the profession than in any similar period within 
memory. It has been given prominence in a leader in 
The Times of the 11th of June ; in the House of Com. 
mons on the same day there was a debate on the Veter- 
inary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Bill ; and these 
were followed by letters to Zhe 7%mes from Sir Clifford 
Allbutt of Cambridge University, Prof. Adami of Liver- 

ol University, and Sir John M‘Fadyean of the Royal 

eterinary College, London, all on the same subject. 

If this were not sufficient, we have since had addresses 
on the profession and its education by the presidents of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association, and of 
the Mid-West and South Wales Veterinary Association. 

And after giving careful attention to everything 
written or ine on this matter, what is the result ? 
One is left bewildered at the amount of ignorance of the 
profession on the part of both friend and foe. It would 
take pages to discuss the whole of the points brought 
forward, and to point out the errors committed. This 


being so, I should wish no more than to be allowed to | 


ask a few questions and make one or two suggestions. 

We have been publicly abused in the press by two 
University professors who infer how little we know of 
veterinary science, and, if they could only get us under 
their control, how much they could teaeh us. This is 
what the contents of their letters mean ; and no other 
interpretation can be put upon them. of course, no one 
knows better than themselves that this is very far 
indeed from the actual truth, nor is it what they really 
want. But assuming that they had actually thought 
they could teach us in pathology, physiology, surgery, 
etc., as applied to the higher animals, could not this be 
_ to the test at any veterinary medical meeting ? 

hree papers containing something new on  gpean’ 
physiology and surgery, all as rg to the animal 
world, by Sir Clifford Allbutt, Dr. Adami, and their 
University colleagues, with the discussions on them 
opened by Sir John M‘Fadyean, Sir Frederick Smith 
and Prof. Macqueen respectively, would be most en- 
lightening—if not to the members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, at least to the medical teaching 
staffs of the Universities of Cambridge and Liverpool ! 

No! The truth is that the veterinary profession has 
now risen so far that not only do they know there is a 
lot to be learned from us that will assist in the elucida- 
tion of human medical problems, but they realise that 
the position of our being our own masters, inasmuch as 
we, the members of the R.C.V.S., through the Council 
which we elect, have complete control and say as to our 
syllabus and examinations, and the determining as to 
who is and who is not fit to practise veterinary medi- 
cine and surgery, is one that may lead to the interests of 
the two professions clashing. This is really what they 
want: to keep the veterinary profession subservient to 
the medical profession ; to have the Medical Ofhcer of 
Health always over the Veterinary Officer of Health, 
and at the new Ministry of Health to have the veter: 
inary officers doing government work always under 
their control, and only allowed to report to the Medical 
Officers—not direct to the Minister of Health. 

But they are attacking us in our strongest part of the 
line —the one portal system. This is our most valuable 
possession, and every member should remember, at our 
next council election, the name of the member of the 
Council who has gone over to the opposing side, and is 
in fact openly directing their attack. It is unnecessar 
to give the gentleman’s name, he is well known, and all 
that is necessary now is to see that he is not elected the 
next time his name comes up. This would show to all 
that the members of the veterinary profession in this 
country are determined to remain masters of their own 


house, and have no wish to become vassals, subordinate 
to human medical schools which are departments of 
universities. 

This attack to gain control of veterinary science, 
has been routed by the redoubtable pen of Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, and, in doing so, he has added another to a 
long list of services for which we can never be 
sufficiently grateful. 

While on this subject, perhaps I may refer to a 
review that has recently appeared in one of our journals 
on a book entitled “ Physiology of Farm Animals,” by 
two teachers in the Agricultural College at Cambridge 
University. Here it appears, according to the review, 
that two men quite unknown to the veterinary world as 
being qualified to write on veterinary science, have pro- 
ceeded to extract information from Sir Frederick 
Smith’s veterinary physiclogy, without giving any 
acknowledgement in the text, and then to deplore the 
neglect of the subject in this country! This fact alone 
supports my contention that the universities have some- 
thing to learn from us, but will not acknowledge it. To 
make it appear as though these two Cambridge authors 
are really teaching us, they express the hope that their 
ook may be useful to veterinary students! Here 
again there is a member of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons behind this department of Cambridge 
University, in just the same way as there is one behind 
the Vice-Chancellor of Liverpool University. And as 
both universities are deploring the state of veterinary 
science, surely those gentlemen of the profession cannot 
feel very flattered as to the regard their colleagues hold 
them in, or feel at all satisfied with the poor impression 
they have made upon their scientific friends at their 
universities. 

In conclusion I cannot find words too strong to advo- 
cate what I have stated many times previously—we 
mn t insist on having the same preliminary examina- 
tion as the medical profession, and the college course 
must be one of five years instead of the present four 
years. 

If this is not done, and done quickly, then we shall 
have forfeited the right to uphold the one-portal 
system ; and we shall sink under the weight of control 
by the medical profession.— Yours sincere ; 

R.C.V.S. 


THE VALUE OF THE D.V.S.M. 
AND OTHER POST-GRADUATE DIPLOMAS. 


Sir,— Having read the article “The value of the 
D.V.S.M.,” by “Salopian” in The Veterinary Record of 
last week, I too should like to know what advantages 
are offered to those who may have spent both time snd 
money in taking the D.V.S.M. course, or any other P-G. 
course? Personally, I do not think the “game is worth 
the candle” ! 

Only recently, I read of the Ministry of Health ap- 
pointing medical officers who were to act as inspectors, 
at a commencing salary of £1,500 a year, while at the 
same time, I noticed the Corporation of Birmingham ad- 
vertising for two assistant veterinary inspectors at a 
salary of £300 per annum! Whata contrast; and, by 
the way, another example of the low estimation the 
veterinary profession occupies in the eyes of the ae 
One has heard so much about the important Public 
Health and Municipal appointments that were sure to 
come, but, I am afraid that, as usual, the profession will 
be shelved by the Ministry of Health. 

Is it any wonder that there is discontent in the pro- 
fession, and is not the fact that, out of the total number 
of members on the Register two-thirds refusing to sub- 
scribe voluntarily one guinea per annum to the R.C.V.S., 
is a sign that there is something radically wrong ? 


“ PosT-GRADUATE,’ 
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RETIREMENT OF DR. LANDER. 


Sir,—In view of the fact that I am vacating the chair 
of Chemistry at Camden Town as from Sept. 30th next, 
may I beg the courtesy of your columns to express to 
my numerous friends and clients in the profession my 
very best thanks for the unfailing courtesy always 
shown to me on their part in connection with my toxi 
cological practice. | 

My recollections of nearly 20 years as a teacher of the 
veterinary student, and as a chemical consultant to the 
practitioner, are altogether pleasant, and whilst I know 
that I have friendship of all these men ; I also know 


that so far as lies within my humble power—they on |= 


their part have a sincere well-wisher in myself. 

Happily for me the break will not be abrupt, for Iam_ 
being succeeded by Dr. G. W. Clough, whom I have 
known personally for many years. 


Arrangements have been made whereby I trust the ; 


continuity of my section of the College practice will be 
maintained. Dr. Clough will have full use of my 
records, and also I intend very gladly to put at his 
service my long experience so far as that may be. 
helpful. 
May I add one word? The status of the veterinary 
profession is being discussed. Speaking as a teacher of 
experience and from outside the profession, I shall never 
allow the good-will and ability of the veterinary student 
to be called in question before me without a most ener- 
getic protest.— Your obedient Servant, 


Camden Town, N.W. G.D. Lanper. 
August 1920. 


Combined Meeting. 


St. Pancras Station, London, on Thursday, September 
2nd, commencing at 10.30 a.m. Short papers will be 
submitted by J. R. Hayhurst, Esq, on “ Definition 
of duties of a Veterinary Meat Tospector ” and by J.W. 
McIntosh, Esq., on “Some clinical observations on 
Lameness.” At 12.30 p.m. the meeting will resolve 
itself into its respective societies in order to transact 
routine business. Lunch will beat 1 p.m. At 2.15 p.m. 
proctical demonstrations connected with the subject 
matter of their respective papers will be given by 
Mr. Hayhurst and Mr. McIntosh, at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, Caledonian Road, N. A dinner will be 
held at the Midland Grand Hotel at 6 p.m. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.V5S. 
The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 


ing subscriptions for 1920. 
Anderson, W., Keith, 


2nd subscription £1 1 O 
Holroyd, H, Blackburn 1 1.0 
Lancaster, G.C., Burnle 1 10 
Watt, W., Craignethan, Wishaw 110 


Previously acknowledged 887 16 11 
£892 011 


July 11. 


R.C.V.S. WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following donations, or promises of donations :— 


Burndred, E. J... Blackburn £5 0 0 
Edwards, W. T., Neath 1 10 
Previously reported 730 5 0 

£736 6 O 


This illustration appeared in 7’he Sydney Mail, and is there stated to have been takea on a North Coast 
Farm, and further, ‘‘ The bullocks are very quiet, and any of them can be driven in a sulky or spring-cart, 
trotting along like a horse.” It is sent us by an esteemed correspondent. 


| 
The first combined meeting of the Royal Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, the — Counties 
Veterinary Society and the South Eastern be af 
’ Association will be held at the Midland Grand Hotel, —_——— 
| | | 
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“Health” Appointments. 


A copy of the following appointments, and note on 
duties, have been sent for publication ;— 


I :—Sir H. C. Monro, k.c.B., Messrs. 
W. G. R. Boys, 0.8.z., R. B. Cross, 0.B.E., J. Edwards, 
Dr. W. J. Howarth, c.p.£.,M.p., Messrs. A.W. J. Mac- 
Fadden, c.B., M.B., T. Masheter, J.p., A. W. Monro, c.r., 
T. Parker, F.R.c.v.s, R. J. Robinson, P. Taylor, to be a 
Committee to consider and report on the legislative and 
administrative measures necessary to secure adequate 
protection for the health of the people in connection 
with the slaughter of animals and distribution of meat 
for human consumption in England and Wales. 

I further appoint Sir H. C. Monro, k.c.B., to be Chair- 
man and Mr. F. H. O. Jerram, M.B.£., to be Secretary, to 
the said Committee. 

CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, Minister of Health. 
22ad June, 1920. 


The work of the Committee will, it is understood, in- 
volve consideration of such questions as the means of 
securing a uniform system and standard of meat inspect- 
ion, including the inspection of food animals immediate- 
ly prior to slaughter ; the centralisation of slaughtering; 
the protection of carcases and meat during transit and 
during exposure for sale to prevent contamination ; the 
registering and licensing of slaughtering and sale estab- 
lishments and traders, including slaughtermen; the 
protection of animals intended for slaughter ; meat in- 
spection staffs (lay assistant meat inspectors and qualified 
veterinary experts) ; abattoirs and equipment ; insurance 
and compensation in regard to condemned meat and 
carcases ; the utilization of condemned food ; besides 
many others intimately associated with the safeguarding 
of public health 


Cancer Research. 


At the eighteenth annual meeting of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund last,month, the Duke of Bedford 
presiding, Sir William Church moved the adoption of 
the report and gave a summary of investigations during 
the past year, in the course of which he said :— 


Dr. W. Cramer had examined the action of a number 
of inorganic substances on cancer cells. The first step 
in these investigations is to expose emulsions of a trans- 
ae aor tumour to the reagent in the test-tube, and 

nd out by inoculating the treated emulsion into sus- 
ceptible animals the amount of damage produced. Salts 
of cerium were found to be the most active of those 
tested. Manganese and uranium salts were less potent, 
and the other elements experimented with were without 
effect in strengths which could be tolerated by the ex- 
rimental animals. None of these substances, however, 
ad any influence on growing tumours, a failure probably 
due to the irregularity of the circulation in the tumours 
which delays the access of the ents to the cells 
coupled with their rapid elimination by the kidneys and 
bowels. This is one of the difficulties which is constant- 
ly met with in direct therapeutic experiments on cancer. 
The cancer cell is so like the normal cells of the body 
that agencies which destroy it are also dangerous to life. 

Before we could plan, Sir William Church said, a 
rational method of treatment, it would be necessary to 
know more of the vital processes in cancer cells and the 
nature of the very delicate differences between them and 
the normal. A beginning has been made with the study 
of cell respiration. Respiration is essentially ac m- 
bustion process, oxygen being taken in and carbon diox- 
ide given off. These are only the first and last terms, 
however, of a series of chemical equations, so that there 
is room for great variety in the intermediate stages, even 
if the final result should be the same. Dr. A. H. Drew 
had approached the problem by studying the rate of 


decolorisation of dilute methylene-blue solution by nor- 
mal and cancer cells. With this method there is a wide 
difference between the two, decolorisation being much 
more rapid with normal cells. Dr. B. R. G. Russell and 
Dr. W. E Gye have suspended the tissue emulsions 1n 
fully oxygenated defibrinated blood, and measured the 
rate at which oxygen is abstracted on incubation at body 
temperature. By this second method the differences are 
much less pronounced, and it is found that the more 
rapidly growing tumours, with significant exceptions, 
absorb more oxygen than those which grow slowly. The 
investigations are being continued, and give promise of 
interesting light on this fundamental feature of the life 
of cancer cells. 


Federation. 


The following sentences are taken from the report 
of first Annual General Meeting of the newly formed 
“Federation of Medical and Allied Societies,” and form 
part of an address by the Chairman, Sir Malcolm Morris. 


The need for such a Federation can be deduced onl 
too easily from the experience of the last few years. Is 
it possible to maintain that when questions affecting the 
wie of the great body of medical men have n 
before Parliament the soaleiiion has been able to pull 
its full weight? Was it so, for example, when the 
Health Insurance system was being framed ? Certainly 
it was not. Who that cares supremely for the highest 
interests of the profession—and among those highest 
interests I rank its good repute—can look hack upon the 
stormy events of those days without some sense of 
humiliation? The chaffering in public into which the 
profession was forced was only too well calculated to 
give the impression that medical men were thinking very 
much of their material interests and very little of the 
nation’s welfare. Had there been in existence such a 
body as the Federation is fast growing to be, how differ- 
ent would have been the beginnings of Health Insurance. 
The Government would have known at the outset that 
it had to reckon with a Federation through which were 
able to speak not only doctors, but also pharmaceutical 
chemists (who were immediately concerned) and related 
bodies which had no material interests at stake to deflect 
their judgment. How could the deliberate conclusions 
of such a Federation have failed to carry weight with 
the Government, and with that, public opinion, which is 
the final court of appeal. 

The need for federation is deducible not less plainly 
from the multiplicity of existing medical organisations. 
That there are some 200 separate medical bodies certain- 
ly shows that the profession is not lacking in the organ- 
ising faculty. But is it not evident that the effect of all 
chis organising energy would be vastly strengthened if 
these 200 bodies were leagued together? They are in- 
fluential in very different degrees. But were.they all 
federated, the most powerful would have their influence 
increased tenfold ; the least powerful would have their 
influence increased a hundredfold. These 200 organis- 
ations may all, for aught I know, be in the highest state 
of efficiency, but never will they be able to speak witn 
unimpeachable authority until they have entered into a 
combination which will enable them to elicit their 
greatest common measure of agreement. This is no case 
merely of counting heads. We cannot, indeed, as prac- 
tical men and women, afford to disregard the weight of 
numbers, but I attach far more importance to the moral 
authority which is implicit in the deliberate conclusions 
reached by men and women of different yet kindred pro- 
fessions who have taken counsel together, and can speak 
not only for those whose interests are directly involved 
in a given issue, but also for those who can claim the 
quality of impartiality. No conclusions so arrived at 
could pcssibly be waived by the imputation of interested 
motives.— The Lancet, July 31, p. 266, 
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REVIEW. limbs at different levels. The text is worthy of the 
Tue TorocraPnical ANATOMY oF THE Limps or THE Horse, | figures—clearly and carefully written, and combining 
by O. Cuarnock Brapigy, D.8c., M.R.C.v.S. Pp. X j.+ | due emphasis upon the more salient points with close 
172, with 115 illustrations, price 21/- net. (Edinburgh, W. | attention to minute detail. Indeed, students of a certain 
Green and Sons, Ltd., 1920). : variety may think the book rather overloaded with de- 
This volume is one of the “Edinburgh Veterinary | tail; but those of a better class will value it all the 
Series,” of which Dr. Bradley is the General Editor. To more. 
judge from this first specimen, the series should be a Tables are given of the arteries, and also tables show- 
valuable addition to contemporary veterinary literature. ing the blood and nerve supply to the various muscles. 
The book is prepared purely on topographical lines, and, |The only omission in the work, which could be easily 
within those limits, the work could hardly have been’ remedied in subsequent editions, is that it takes no cog- 
improved upon. Probably no better dissection guide to nisance of synonyms. Desirable as a uniform system of 
the equine limbs exists in any language. The 115 illus- veterinary anatomical nomenclature undoubtedly is, it is 
trations are exceptionally good. They are beautifully hardly time yet for an anatomist, whose work may be 
executed ; and the method of distinctive colouring adop- | used in conjunction with those of others, to ignore all 
ted greatly increases their educative value. All are well | nomenzlatures other than the one he adopts. Tables of 
chosen ; and perhaps special mention should be made of synonyms for the muscles would have required little 
the two series of representations of sections through the ' space, and have been very useful to some students. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabies. Foot- 
tt Anthrax | and-Mouth | Glanders.t — Swine Fever. 
Cases Disease. [| | 
Confrmd! Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | ani. 
Period. breaks; mals, | Out- | Ani- mals. Scab. | Ont- | Slaugh- 
Ss reaks| mals. breaks | tered. * 
(a) (a) () (b) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Aug. 7 5 5 1 495 47 77 1 24 5 
. 1919 4 1 1 3 255 1 1 52} 426 53 19 
1918 5 36| 96 30 9 
1917 5 6 1 1 31 65 26 10 
Total for 32 weeks, 1920 4 ‘| 261 | 3138 , 69 | 8837 10 17 | 2941 | 4969 | 290] 1354 531 
1919 |182; 3] 123 | 161 23 1315 17 43 | 3870 | 7819 | 218] 1405 418 
1918 163 | 195 23| 64] 3320 | 6319] 247] 934 368 
1917 __ [818 | 3864 | | 2941799 | 3526] 393] 1629 700 
(a Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. t Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Aug 10, 1920 Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 
Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended July 31. ese eve one 2 5 1 
Week 1919 eee eee eee ere 5 6 
Corresponding 1918 ose eee eee 2 6 
‘ 1917 1 4 4 6 
Total for 31 weeks, 1920 eee 1 ll eee ove 1 3 80 169 6 23 
1919 ... eee eee eee 1 117 164 20 66 
Uorrespondin riod in 1918 ... 2 2 eee ose soo eee 83 188 15 54 
BOLT 5 ese 1 1 33 243 160 $86 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, July 31, 1920. 
IRELAND. Outbreaks 
Week ended Aug. 7. | ... one ove eve 5 
Total for 32 weeks, 1920 1 1 eve eee i 8 &2 174 6 22 
1919 ... eee eee eve eee 1 1 119 166 20 65 
— 3 1 34 248 165 | 1002 


7 of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Aug. 9, 1920 
Norsz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


